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Tue annexed sketch was prepared in great haste, but will, we 
think, prove interesting to our readers. Application was, at first, 
made to two gentlemen, friends of Mr Cooper, to advise us of some 
one who would be willing to write an article on the American nov- 
elist, which should suit the ‘temper of the times.’? For some rea- 
son, we cannot divine what one, our letter has never been an- 
swered. It may be, the persons to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, were absent from their usual place of residence, and did 
not receive it. If so, they were excusable, but if either of them 
received our letter, it would have been as much in favor of them 
as against them, at least, to have sent an answer, as we should not 
have been obliged to wait a week or more with vain expectations. 

We do not hold to all the sentiments expressed in the article 
subjoined, but have great pleasure in being able to state that the 
writer is not a politician, and that he has always been an admirer 
of the writings of the ‘Lord of the Sea.’ — Ep. H. P. 


James Fenimore Cooper was born, we are informed, 
at Bordentown, in the State of New Jersey, September 
15th, 1789. The family with which he is connected, is 
one of the oldest households in ourcountry, and its exis- 
tence is traceable to the early part of the seventeenth 
century. ‘ By the maternal side his American pedigree 
is equally ancient, springing from Swedish stock, which 
dates from the first settlement of Delaware.’ The fam- 
ily has always been in good circumstances, having held 
an estate in New Jersey ever since the settlement of that 
state, and Mr Cooper cannot be called as he has been, a 
son of Albion. He is an American in the best sense of 
the term, and is regardful of the interests of his country 
and of her literature. 

*The early education of young Cooper, commenced 
at Bordentown,’ says a collaborator in the National Por- 
trait Gallery of Distinguished Americans, ‘ but upon the 
removal of his father, Judge Cooper, to Cooperstown, in 
the state of New York where he had purchased a large 
estate, he was placed, in the year 1779, under the care of 
the Rev. Mr Ellison, Rector of St Peter’s Church, Alba- 


ny. After a residence of some years in one of our colle- 


ges, he was permitted to enter the navy, for which he 


had shown an early predeliction. During a service of 
several years on the Lakes and the Ocean, he gave brill- 


iant promise of future excellence by his activity, gallant- 
ry, and unremitted attention to the duties of his arduous 
profession. This would have been speedily followed by 
promotion, but he relinquished it for other and more 
pleasing engagements. He married, and for several 
years gave himself up to all the luxurious ease of a coun- 
iry gentleman.’ 

‘During this period, he appears to have accumulated 
those rich stores of intellectual wealth which were after- 
ward to be poured forth to gratify and delight his coun- 
trymen. It is certain, at least, that to his residence in 
Cooperstown we can trace the origin of those beautiful 
delineations of frontier manners and scenery which 
characterize the ‘ Pioneers, while the singularly bold 
and striking incidents of the Spy may be safely attribu- 
ted to the legends and traditions of his neighbors during 
his residence on the ‘ Neutral Ground.’’ 


Mr Cooper’s mind has not entirely been confined to 
the production of his novels. Essays on various subjects 
appeared, previous to his making his debut as a novelist, 
in several respectable periodicals, and they are said to 
be distinguished alike for vigor of thought and manly 
expression. 


‘For several years past, Mr Cooper has resided in 
various parts of Europe, with a view of giving to his nu- 


cation; and while abroad he was complimented with the 
title of American Consul at Lyons.’ 

Mr Cooper wrote and published his last three works 
while he was abroad, and since his return to this coun- 
try, which was in the summer of 1833, his pen for aught 
that is known, has been motionless, except in one in- 
stance, he has taken a few leisure moments to address 
‘A letter to his countrymen.’ This letter, we think, has 
caused altogether too much hostility andraving. They 
who were formerly full atthe mouth with his praises, 
now villify and endeavor to degrade his character asa 
gentleman and as an author, and no anecdote or false- 
hood is too scurrilous for almost universal comment and 
circulation in the public prints, which always show in 
what manner they are managed by their inconsiderate} 
hurrying from one extreme to the other. 

‘During the residence of Mr Cooper in Paris, the! 
eventful revolution of July took place, and stirred up all| 
the parties and factions which had been torpid under the| 
leaden sceptres of Louis and Charles. The struggles| 
between the absolutists, republicans and constitution- 
alists, became exceedingly severe, and it was roundly} 
asserted by the absolutists, that the people of these Uni- 
ted States paid more direct and indirect taxes for the 
support of the government, than the French. This 
roused the honest old patriot, Lafayette, who, in the ab- 
sence of sufficient statistical information, applied to Mr| 
Cooper to furnish him with such data as would drive the! 
libellers from their false position. "With this request he! 
cheerfully complied —and shame fall upon the Ameri- 
can, who in such a cause would have acted otherwise.’ 








| 
| 
| 


Whatever weaknesses, or overweening confidence in 








| his own talents, may have been manifested by Mr Coop- 
er —however splenetic may have seemed the last effu- 
sion from his pen, still, we cannot but acknowledge, the 
hand of a master is visible in his first works. We are 
not among the number of those who would circumscribe 


We have not forgotten, even yet, the story of the paint- 
ed horse, so much despised by the artistes and cognoscen- 
ti, which was treated in all respects by a living horse, as 
a respectable living brother. But thus is it always with 
those who paint from nature, and who present living 
copies; nay, we had almost said, breathing copies of 
nature. It is said that the incomparable Haydn has 
done more to immortalize himself by the very imperfec- 
tion of bis imitations of nature’s sounds, which still re- 
mind us that they are but imitations, whereas, were they 
very perfect, by losing sight of the art displayed, we 
should give no credit tothe artist. Now it is precisely 
on this principle, we believe, that many of Mr Cooper’s 
| master pieces in character, have,been most erroneously 
|misjudged. They stand up before us; seemingly their 
| voices ring in our ears,* we measure their forms, and 
| because the artist who thus paints them to our view, is 
|hidden by the brightness of his characters and the ab- 
| sorbing reality and interest of the 2vents, or because the 
men and women are not exactly what we would have 
had them, we deny the legitimate praise to the author. 
We have, verily, hundreds of times, heard knowing per- 
sons declare, that, to their optics, the pictures of exter- 
inal objects on the screen of the Camera Obscura, were 

not halfso natural and real as those in the little geogra- 
|phy books. To our humble view, there is a striking 
|analogy between the visual powers of such persons and 





| the intellectual optics of those who have favored the pub- 
lic with carping criticisms upon Mr Cooper’s produc- 
tions. 

While every body grants to our author the meed of 
praise for his graphic power in pourtraying inanimate 
objects, ocean scenery &c., there seems to us to be one 
or two things marvelously unfair in the ‘modus operan- 
|di’ of proving that gentleman no, or at least, but a very 
|inferior writer. In the first place, when sweeping char- 
ges are brought, and general failures mentioned, they 





the talents of our countryman so long as he keeps in his| would carry a vast deal more conviction of their correct- 


own sphere; for we believe that, not only would the ag-| ness to unprejudiced minds, if illustrated by dramatic or 
gregate of individual objections urged against the wri-||5°°M¢ extracts. 

itings of Mr Cooper, make him out no writer, but that|} Again, itis manifestly unfair in estimating an author’s 
these objections arise in far the greater number of cases, | power to interest, or what is much the same thing, his 
from feelings which have taken a popular bias against| | genius and talent, to find fault with him for not deducing 








merous family the advantages of a highly finished edu- 


our accomplished novelist. But what are the faults 
which are forever to bar him, who has once been an 
almost unbounded favorite, from farther tokens of public 
regard? As far as wecan learn, they are reducible to 
these three. First, he fails in pourtraying gentility. 
Secondly, he is entirely ignorant of female character and 
grammar. Thirdly, he has written two or three Euro- 
pean novels. 


Of the last of these mighty charges, suffice it for us to 
say, that while we do not believe Mr Cooper’s forte to be 
in the description and dramatizing of European scenes 
and manners, we, nevertheless, find parts even of his 
works the scenes of which are in other countries, that 
gnark a ‘ distinctive’ line of excellence. What shall we 
say of the other objections? Draw near, all ye from 
whom balmy sleep has been driven by the intense inter- 
est which has bound you to the pages of the Red Rover, 
the Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish, Lionel Lincoln, and 
behold how much ye have been in error to mind such 
ungenteel scenes, such ungrammatical phrases, such un- 
lady-like females! Why, did ye not know that it exhib- 
ited an infinite want of penetration, an almost Hottento- 
tean stupidity, to be pleased with scenes, personages and 
events, without first consulting the critics to know if ye 
had any good and lawful, ‘grammatical’ right to be 
pleased ? 





| his characters and scenes from such circles and style in 
life, as may happen to interest us most. Equally so, in 
our opinion, is it to decide how much greater per centage 
of genius it requires to depict the gentleman and scenes 
in refined and fashionable life, than to paint the rude 
|| workings of uneducated minds; that is, nature unhar- 
nessed with the restraints of etiquette and high life. Far 
otherwise do we judge in estimating the merit of the 
great copyists of nature, who have transmitted her forms 
to canvas. We rest not to inquire if the colors have 
been mingled and prepared on Parian marble, before we 
freely give up our souls tothe delicious sensations al- 
ways produced by faithful representations. Delicacy 
and finish of coloring, exquisite accuracy in musical 
execution, and we hesitate not to say it, perfect grammat- 
ical precision in writing, are not the things most, or even 
first regarded by minds untinged with pedantry, for they 
are not the things which touch the heart; nay, even 
more, we most devoutly believe that the fervid glow of 
interest and beauty which would otherwise be given toa 
picture, an air, or a highly wrought scene, may be en- 





*A young gentleman of our acquaintance once averred, on 
hearing an expression made use of by one of the characters in the 
‘Spy,’ that he heard it from the original lips, and actually thought at 
the time that it was a living tongue, and not a mute page which had 








conveyed the idea to his mind. 
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Airely chilled by the ostentatious display of their techni- 
cal niceties. 

Far would we be from attributing to Mr Cooper, fault- 
lessness in composition. Indeed, what we have just said 
is a concession on this point. But while we are 
willing to grant, perhaps even more than the stern critics 
of Mr Cooper would take, we still believe him unrival- 
led as a great pourtrayer of nature and of the deep move- 
ments of original minds. If Mr Cooper be agitated by 
the petty ambition of becoming a merely refined writer, 
the petted favorite of a coterie, we sincerely pity him. 
How easily he may earn at once the reputation and the 
gratification of pleasing all who love to contemplate 
nature’s scenery and nature’s characters, the world has; 
already seen. We can readily see the ground of the} 
objections to Mr Cooper that he does not understand 
female character. We confess that unfeigned surprise 
was aprominent feeling on reading this criticism,* as we 
had been so fond of contemplating some of Mr Cooper’s 
females, that we were fain to believe them very literal | 
copies. It would be difficult to convince us th’ the fra- 
mer of this objection, if sincere, has been quite as con- 
versant with unsophisticated, natural, ‘distinctive’ fe- 
male character, as with the females of books. Many a 
man who has pored over the puny, whining, flimsy fe- 
males of poetry and novels, has undoubtedly been vastly 
surprised to find them in real life, rational, considerate, 
affectionate beings, capable of enduring,,as well as of 
allaying suffering. 

How many hundreds of ladies do we see in life, who 
seem to be the originals of the three prominent females| 
in Lionel Lincoln; and who has not a thousand times| 

blessed the fates that brought him within the kindly in-| 
fluenees of some Sarah Wharton, with her delicate atten-| 
tions to his personal comfort. These quiet, purely’ 
distinguishing female characteristics donot dazzle us;' 
and what then? Why, say the critics, he who pourtray-| 
ed them knows nothing of female character. | 

But we have done. We believe that the present chil-| 
ling blast of criticism will pass away, that our country-| 
men will awake to the masterly power of American) 
genius — describing American scenes; and that we shall 
again be delighted in perusing the productions of the! 
great known, when other writers who have blinded by! 
their mere brilliancy of scenic representation will be 
‘unknown’ as ‘ great.’ 











*The article referred to was published in a late number of Wal-| 
die’s Journal of Belles Lettres, and is copied into the columns ofthe 


seemingly of a more advanced age, in vehicles which 
seldom touched the ground, but rode, or rather sailed 
along in the air, thus bringing their occupants a truly 
desirable degree of freedom from the many ills and in- 
inconveniences of the present lumbering modes of land 
carriage. These, lafterward learned were aged inva- 
lids taking a morning airing. 

But I now found myself an object of curiosity. After 
scrutinizing me most intensely, and manifesting their 
surprise in various ways at my unusual age and health, 
one of them, whom I judged to bea lad of eleven, came 
toward me and addressed me in several unintelligible 
languages, and at last, in my own, made divers inquiries 
relating to my native land. With an apprehension and 
modesty, measured in no small degree by the immense 
physical power evinced on all sides by these pigmies, I 
answered his questions, and in the course of our conver- 
sation, hinted a guess that his age was not more than 11 
or 12 years. ‘ You measure time,’ said he ‘ by Jong peri- 
ods; but you mistake in supposing that Iam yet so old 
as 132 moons. I wait anxiously another revolution of 
that luminary to complete the long desired age of 100 
months, which period will introduce me to many literary 
and scientific, as well as political and civil advantages, 
limited by law to those who have passed that age.’ 


With astonishment depicted in every feature, I inquir- 


beautiful means to use them, undiscovered ; but you wil! 
better judge by witnessing the erection of some additions 
to the King’s palace’—ah! thought I, my friends the 
illuminati approve of a monarchy ; —‘ which it is thought 
will occupy full half a month, although they will cover 
only about twenty acres of ground, and it will not be 
above eight or nine hundred feet high.’ Ah! hammed I, 
what would some of the admirers of potent steam, in my 
day have thought of these things; man certainly isan 
|improving being, even if he does improve downward in 
istature. 

The thought was forcibly impressed upon my mind that 
some powerful agent or grand philosophical discovery 
|had produced this bewildering degree of intellectual illu- 
/mination and I expressed my desire to know if steam, 
or some hew kind of gravitation, or other discovery had 
wrought this wondrous change in affairs. ‘ As to steam’ 
said my friend, ‘the whole system has long since been 
exploded, and we have for many centuries been in the 
|habit of regarding the laws of gravitation as far from 
being general. We gravitate only when necessity, strong 
curiosity or some equally attractive motive induces us 
to, feeling at most but very little affection for mother 
earth, as you might have witnessed this morning. Many 
of our most active inhabitants pass much of their time in 
the air, through the aid of various metals strongly at- 





of him in what land and among what people I had fall- 
en. ‘ This sir,’ said he, is ‘the capital of the land of 
Illumination. You are within the precincts of a terri- 
tory where the mind has arrived at a high state of ad- 
vancement. ButI am surprised to see a person of your 
apparent age, in such youthful vigor; why, Sir, you 
must have seen at least 300 moons; a period when life 
is little better than useless to us.’ Linformed him that 
the prime of life in my country, was averaged at some 
ten or fifteen years beyond my age, and that twenty-five 
years was ranked with youth. 

‘ Your arrival,’ said he in gre~.. _urprise, ‘ will settle a 
long vexed controversy in regard to the ancients, in| 
which it has been urged on one side, that the constitution 
of man ought to preclude the idea of any thing like phys- 
|ieal or intellectual vigor after the age of 200 moons.’ 
| Pursuing a conversation in which surprise was blended | 
with constant accessions of knowledge, respecting this. 
wondrous land of Hiumination, my new made juvenile | 
friend and philosopher invited me to take up my resi-| 
dence at his house during my stay. In proceeding) 








New York American. 
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I asta great traveller. While the vast majority of dull 
mortals are obliged to limit their locomotory desires by 
facilities afforded by the snail-like operations and move- 
ments of post coaches, steamboats and the like, I trim, 
my wings, and taking a start am out of sight, yea, nearly 
out of thought. But you shall judge if I have not seen| 
strange things. I once found myself in the midst of a} 
city of splendor and magnificence inccnceivable to minds 
of the present age. Every thing bore the marks of stu- 
pendous grandeur; there were edifices of eollossal mag- 
nitude, and spires which rose to a height that made me| 
giddy in viewing them; all the preparations and 
indispensable accompaniments for raising new buildings 
were such as you might expect to meet in the land of 
Brobdignag, with the exception that all the minutiae 
were most exceedingly and beautifully adjusted. 

When the first glance of bewildering amazement had 
passed away, judge how greatly it was again excited by 
discovering that all these vast masses of structure, this 
grand holiday exhibition of architecture was the work of 
a multitude of diminutive beings whom I had at first 
hardly noticed, or cast such a glance upon, as one does 
upon the children amusing themselves in our streets. 
My endeavors to solve the strange riddle, were not at 
all assisted by seeing hundreds of these Lilliputians drop- 
ping into the street about me from the seventeenth eight- 
eenth and twentieth story windows, ay, even from the 
very roofs of their houses, nor any more by witnessing 

the peculiar mode of travelling, made use of by those 








through squares and avenues, the unearthly grandeur| 
and beauty of which I had previously supposed existed | 
only in the unreal regions of ideality, every sense was 
saluted by some new and inconceivable form of gratifi- 
cation. Time would fail to detail the innumerable 
contrivances to free the frail body from all the inconve- 
niences which so molest it in large cities —the anti-too- 
much-caloric machines, the anti-dust-machines, the anti- 
wear-out-bcot-and-shoe-side-walks, and a thousand other 
anties, which truly to me seemed antics, besides various 
methods of avoiding many of the minor ills which as- 


| 
| 
| 


machines above alluded to. Arrived at his house, I 
found a mansion of most beautiful architectural propor- 
tions, of some twenty or twenty-five stories or towers. 
On manifesting my surprise that children should be able 
to shoot up such magnificent dwelling places, ‘that is 
owing,’ said he ‘ to your ignorance of the superior advan- 
tages we derive from a high state of intellectual culture. 
Instead of the slow and toilsome process of building 


tracted by the moon and other heavenly bodies. The 
|very intemperate occasionally fly extremely high, and 
|pass much of their time at a great distance from the real- 
ities of lone earth. On the other hand we have our Na- 
tional and branch Temperance Societies, the members 
of which hold to the doctrme of total abstinence trom 
\the aerial regions, except in necessary journies of busi- 
iness to the moon. 


I was about to ask what connexion could possibly exist 
between flying and intemperance, or between adhering 
|closely to earth and temperance, when I was interrupted 
iby a loud noise, and music succeeding it of an indescri- 
bably expressive nature, increasing in intensity, till a 
burst of harmony rang through the spacious apartments. 
| My little paragon of knowledge informed me that by its 
jmeans he was advised of the arrival of a friend who 
icame to consult him in relation to a work they were 
| about jointly to publish, and begged me to excuse him 
for afew moments, when he would introduce him, at the 
|same time pointing to a table on which lay pamphlets, 
‘newspapers &e. ‘'There,’ said he, ‘you may find some 
| interesting matters.’ As his young form glided from the 
apartment with a strange mixture of manly dignity and 
\childlike simplicity of movement, I thought I must have 
arrived in fairy land. Pondering, however, upon the 
| vast improvements made by the race during the centu- 
\ries which have rolled over the world, together with the 
|supposed case, that the average length of life had de- 
| creased in proportion to the general intellectua] advance- 
|ment of the species, my wonder began to abate, and I felt 
|only curious to know what more would be developed, and 
jorene upon what appeared to be a newspaper. It was 





sail poor land travellers, such as the sailing, or flying|) written in a variety of languages, for what reason I 


could not tell, but I supposed that the highly refined 
tastes of the luminati could hardly find variety enough 
jin one tongue to express the multi-form images whick 
|must pass through their minds. I fonnd the good old 
| French preserved with some changes, and being some- 
jthing of a smatterer in that language, I will give one or 
|two extracts, which I was successful in translating from 
it. The first article that fixed my attention was upon the 





which existed in your time, the erection of our houses 
costs us but little labor of the body, in consequence of 


machinery through the aid of science. Those huge 
blocks of marble ure easily shaped by oneset of machine- 
ry at the quarries, and by another they are laid in their 
proper places with greater quickness and facility than 
those ancient artists, brickmasons, exhibited in the use 
of that obsolete instrument, the trowel. I have read ac- 
counts of buildings in your age which could not have 
been more than two or three hundred feet high, and 
which occupied many years in the erection, and have 
wondered at the dullness of intellect which could have 








left all the rich treasures of earth andthe simple and 


the comparative perfection to which we have brought! 


ancient Lyceums. ‘ These institutions,’ said the writer, 
‘were among the first dawnings of light that beamed 
upon the jaded intellect of man. Through their influ- 
ence the common people derived that kind of knowledge 
which they called practical, and became less in the habit 
of looking for the sources of their knowledge to Univer- 
sities, the system of maiftaining which has been so long 
exploded.’ The writer then expressed his surprise that 
those who had the wisdom to found and support Lyce- 
ums, should not have made many of the discoveries 
which so strongly marked the age of Illumination. Two 
advertisements I copy entire. 


‘J. G. Transfero gives this public notice that his 
weekly voyage to the moon, will take place on Monday 


| 
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capital improvement, and while I ruminated upon the 
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evening next at 8 o’clock. Fare, 100 pieces of Gold. 

P.S. The cords will be cut precisely at 8, and passen- 
gers are requested to be punctual. 

N.B. ‘Meals and condensed air extra. All passen- 
gers must have their baggage placed in the crate, ten 
minutes before the time of ascension, to insure a con- 
veyance — amalgamationists must take their seats in the 
African car.’ 

‘Mrs Jola gives notice that her Infant School will 
commence its summer term next Wednesday. It is par- 
ticularly desired that no children under four months 
may besent. There seems to bean impression on the 
minds of many parents that their children may be bene- 
fitted by the exercises of her school, at 2 1-2 and3 months 
old; but she would take this method of expressing her 
opinion that the great principles of natural science and 
revelation, cannot be properly understood at so early an 
age. She wishes it to be understood that every one who 
enters her school, must be able to read, write, and exhibit 
original written compositions.’ , In a pustcript she adver- 
tises for a first rate writing machine, one of those in her 
use being somewhat out of order. The next was a law 
machine; i.e. acombination of legal, moral, and math- 
ematical cogwheels, and springs, and other machinery, 
in such a manner as to solve and decide very difficult 
cases in twoor three days. This struck meas being a 


vast sums of money and time it would save, my little phi- 
losopher and his friend entered. After the usual intro- 
ductions, in which I found the Iliuminati remarkably 
punctilious, partly in answer to my friend’s inquiry if I 
had found any thing interesting, I begged to know if I could 
possibly understand any thing of the nature of the last 
mentioned machine. ‘That project’ said my friend ‘is 
considered altogether utopian. 'T’is true, the inventor is 
a gentleman of great learning of some 94 or 95 moons, 
and has done much honor to the cause of Ulumination 
by his various and successful inventions, still many of 
his schemes must be view 1 us visionary, especially one 
in which he proposes iv visit the planet Venus through 
the medium of the new metal Venustum, in the same 
manner as we visit the moon by the aid of Lunarium.’ 

I passed an hour or two in conversation with these 
juvenile cognoscenti, and heard many incredible projects 
and plans spoken of in much the same careless manner | 
as we poor ignorant mortals of the present day talk of 
the price of beef and potatoes. It was proposed to 
visit the Legislature which was then in session. We 
accordingly proceeded to the audience gallery, which 
we Yound occupied by numerous children and a few of 
the most aged and decrepit, that is persons of from 20 to 
30 years of age. If I had previously been astonished at 
the physical characteristics of the land of Illumination, 
how much more so was I now by the subjects of legisla- 
tion. The off hand manner in which some of the most 
astounding subjects were despatched, made me some- 
what apprehensive that I was in a play house. 

‘Bill for better securing the title to the public lands in 
the moon, third time read and passed.’ 


‘Bill granting a patent for a new air-condensing ma- | 
g gap g 


chine, by which a sufficient supply for the support of | 
enimal life during a journey to the moon, could be con-! 
tained in the space of a gallon measure.’ ‘ 

‘ Bill to prevent accidents from fast travelling, by for- 
bidding aerials to move faster than 300 miles an hour.’ | 
One member brought in a bill for improvement in edu- 
cation, in which he spoke of twenty primary planets, one 
hundred and seventeen metals, and many other things 


SOL Ca 
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O, think not, dear girl, when the shadow of care 
On my soul may be resting in silence and sadness, 
That affection for the burns less constantly there, 
Than it does inmy moments of joyance and gladness. 
Believe, oh, believe me, ’t is then that I feel 
Most deeply the werth of thy heart’s true devotion, 
And the love that thjpe eyes in their brightness reveal, 
Is returned by thegpurest and deepest emotion. 


It is not the brow most unclouded and bright, 
Or the eye not a shadow of sorrow revealing; 
It is not the spirit most careless and light, 
That speaks the truest and tenderest feeling. 
For love is a deeper and holier thing, 
And dwells in the innermost depths of the spirit 
It may burn ia the eye —to the voice it may cling, 
But never in mirth or in laughter we hear it. 


At times I am sad, — but believe me it is 

For causes that have with my love no connection: 
It is not, dear girl, that I worship thee less, 

Or distrust thy pure faith and thy ardent affection. 
The darkness that rested upon me of old, 

Wili yet, it is true, on my heart dimly hover; 
But when in my aris my own Mary I hold, 

And her eyes shine upon me, the anguish is over. 

Arkansas Territory, July 16, 1834. 
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The aged crone 
Mixing the true and doubtful into one 
Tells how the Indian scalped the helpless child, 
And bore the shrieking mother to the wild. — BraInerp. 

What a change in New England has the lapse of a 
century wrought! One hundred years ago, and we were 
a few, poor, defenceless colonies; — now we are a proud, 
prosperous, powerful people. 

To the rising generation, who have only known this 
country as a free and independent nation, the story of} 
the perils, privations and escapes of the first settlers, | 
appears as a wild and incredibie legend. When we) 
cast our eyes over the map of America, and view its| 
numberless cities and villages, we can hardly realize| 
that they are the growth of acentury. History tells us} 
that one hundred years since, this country was a wide 
wilderness. The solitude of the forest was seldom bro- 
ken by the white man’s voice —the bear — the wild cat, 
and the wolf sheltered in its thickets — the deer roamed 


| 











perfectly incomprehensible to me. 


But nuw my brain began to reel; I sighed for sweet 
home; I looked upon this race of Illuminated children 
as almost monsters, and returned to my own country. I 
Tejoiced that I lived in an age of great and wonderful 
improvement, though every thing in life seemed barba- 
rous, compared with the wonderworkings of intellect I 
had seen. I ceased to speak of precocity, despised mere 
physical labors, which according to the Illuminati tend 
to keep down the nobler part of man, and solaced my- 
self with the idea that this strange and motley world 
might yet be transformed into the reality of all that I, 





Anticipation, had pictured to myself. 


in its dingles, and the eagle builded her nest on the tall| 
,oak’s top. . The waters of its lakes and rivers were only| 
|disturbed by the fish hawk, as it stooped for its prey, or 
ithe dash of the Indian’s paddle, as he glided over its 
‘smooth surface, in his light-canoe. How sudden and 
|how great the change! The spirit of enterprize and 
|improvement has transformed the forest into a cultivated 
field, and driven the wild beast from his lair. Civiliza- 
‘tion has affected the Red Man like an invisible curse, 
'and his race is fast wasting away. 

The history of our country is rich in story. The suf- 
pre often: adventures, and the hair breadth escapes 
| of the first settlers of this soil, have long been the theme 
| of the legend and the song. I have sat hours by the side 
lof a silver-haired man, and listened to the dark tale of 
|other times. The following narrative was related to me 
\by him, and made too strong an impression on my mind, 
for me ever to forget it. 


THE BRIDAL. 


i| 


death of Phillip the tide of victory turned. Frequent 
burnings and butcheries, however, attested that the In- 
| dians still cherished feelings of hostility. 

| Salmon Falls was one of the last places destroyed. — 
| This tragical event took place on the eighteenth of 
| March 1690. On the evening of the attack, there was a 
| gathering of the villagers, at the house of a widow. Her 
|only daughter was to be married toa young man from 
;a neighboring town. It was a delightful evening for 
the season. A mild, southern breeze had relaxed the 
icy grasp of winter. Not acloud fluated in the sky — 
|the moon shed her soft, silvery light upon the cultivated 
— and hamlets of the villages, and the bright stars 
| glittered like gems inthe broad heavens. The company 
were assembled, and the patriarchal pastor had come to 
unite and to bless the youthful pair. The aged mother 
sat there, and the tear of joy stood in her time-dimmed 
eye, as she gazed at the happy throng that moved around. 
Every thing spoke of joy and of love. 

Scarcely hadthe ceremony been performed, when the 
wild war-whoop broke upon the stillness of the evening. 
Consternation seized the assembled party, and they stuod 
silent and irresolute. The bluod curdled in their veins, 
as the savage yell rang through the village streets. 
There was one who stoc} unmoved. The aged man of 
God was calm and collected, and his voice faltered not 
as he called on allto unite with him in prayer. The 
savages soon surrounded the house — the frail door gave 
way before them—they rushed— into the room, and 
the work of death commenced. The venerable pastor 
and the aged mother died while they kneeled, and the 
husband was slain as he struggled to rescue his bride 
from the grasp of a savage. It was a dreadful night! the 
shriek of the mother rung wild and fearful as her off- 
spring sunk beneath the tomahawk, and the blaze of the 
dwelling rose bright and high. Many of the men were 
slaughtered, and the female prisoners were dragged into 
|the depths of the forest. 





The morrow’s sun rose on the ruins of Salmon Falls. 
he surviving inhabitants had fled for safety to the 
neighboring settlements. ‘The bodies of the dead strew- 
ed the streets, or lay half consumed amid the ruins of 
their dwellings. The house of the widow, so lately the 
'scene of mirth, was a mass of ashes. The young man’s 


| bridal dress had been his shroud, and the dwelling of his 
bride hissepulchre. Thestillness of the deserted streets 
was only broken by the hoarse cry of the bird of prey, 
and the long how] of the teolhen wolf as they banquet- 
ted on the dead. 

The fate of the bride is soon told. The butchery of 
her mother and husband drove her to madness. For 
four days she followed the savages in sullen silence— on 
the fifth she became a maniac. The vengeance of her 
captors was not yet glutted, and they determined to sac- 
rifice her. Far away from the clearing of the white 
man, the maniac bride was bound to the stake and burnt 
The story has descended from father tu son, and the 
inhabitants of a neighboring valley still point out the 
precise spot where the sacrifice was made. Many a 
wild legend is told by the hunter of the hills; and when 
at midnight hour the tempest plays around the moun- 
tain’s summit, the superstitious crone still fancies she 
hears the victim’s death shriek borne on the loud blast. 

G. K. 





ISNA HIRIS Ol” MOTD. 


Original. 





The war carried on by the Indians against thé early 
settlers, was a war of extermination. From the time 
that the Puritan first placed his foot on Plymouth Rock, 
to the death of Phillip, the Sachem of the Wampanoags, 
the existence of the Colonies hung on a slender thread. 
Phillip was the most influential chieftain in New Eng- 
land. Bold, artful and aspiring, he sought to unite the 
various tribes in a league to destroy the settlers, or drive 
them from the soil. The burning of some of the most 
flourishing Eastern villages, and the massacre of the in- 
habitants, show, that there was a long and bloody strug- 
gle for supremacy between the White and the Red Man. 
The Indians were for a long time successful, but at the 





Man is the noblest work in the universe of God. His 
excellence does not consist in the beautiful symmetry of 
his form, or in the exquisite structure of his complicated 
physical machinery. Other objects in the material cre. 
ation are possessed of the highest excellencies of beauty 
and grandeur. The magnificent fires of heaven as they 
range in perfect order through the fields of ether—the 
dazzling sun, which oft has made man, in humbled pride 
forgetehis high dignity, and bow to him in servile hom- 
age will ever continue to be the objects of wonder and 
admiration till the great general wreck when they shall 








fly from their journeying places, and rush, lawless 
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through the wilds of heaven. But of all the works of 
God, man alone has 
The great soul 
Like the imprisoned eagle, pent within, 
That struggling, fain would fly 


and soar in its own element. 

The dwelling is worthless but for its inhabitant. — It 
is the mind of man that imparts to him his high dignity 
— that shows his nearest affinity to the Maker of the 
universe. It isno part of my present purpose to enter 
into a metaphysical disquisition on the mind or its facul- 
ties. Would you learn its power? See its effects in the 
shattered walls of its own dwelling. — Mark the clois- 
tered devotee of science. — What means that emaciated 
form—the faltering step—the fevered pulse —the fit- 
ful flashings that dart wildly through the vistae of the 
soul ? —It is but the struggling of the mind within. 

Learn, also, its power from the effects produced upon 
itself by its own mighty movements. It is true the shal- 
low current of intellect is easily diverted from its course 
and made to flow in the turbid channel of idiocy, — but 
the lofty mind is like the ocean torrent that dashes away 
its own banks and rushes onward by its own impetus, 
beyond the power of restraint. How often has the 
mental engine, by its own mighty revolutions, hurled 
from their place fragment after fragment of its own 
noble machinery till the whole is left a splendid wreck 
of former grandeur. Reason is hurled from her throne 
—discrimination and judgment obscured — Memory 
throws back feebly her flickering rays upon the darkness 
of the past — Imagination, like a biazing meteor, rushes 
wildly beyond the limits of the intellectual horizon, and 
the fine fabric of the soul is shattered in all its faculties. 
But give to the mind that complete balance of all its en- 
ergies which a rigid course of discipline is calculated to 
impart, and who can tell its power, and adaptation to 
universal empire? View fora moment some of its splen- 
did achievements. Behold for once the pall of impene- 
trable darkness settling down upon the intellectual 
world. The faint light that girdles the horizon, becomes 
less and less, till the last sickly ray expires in universal 
gloom. Age after age rolls away without one flickering 
star to fling its feeble light down upon the dark, rayless 
night, that hovers over the subjugated empire of mind. 
Every faculty of the soul is bound in chains of adamant. 
But lo! a bright star arises and penetrates the gloom, 
and pierces even the dark walls of the imprisoned mind. 
Her chains are burst asunder—the thick mountains of 
darkness are rolled backward — and her palace is rear- 
ed to the skies, 

What have been the conquests of mind in the field of 
general science? ‘ What scholastic intrenchments is 
there which she has not carried — what moss-grown bat- 
tlement on which she has not planted her standard?’ 
What height is there which she has not surveyed— 
what depth has she not explored? What towering 
mountain, or heavenly parallax has she not measured; 
what earth-hid mineral has eluded her search, what 
stubborn resistances in the great field of experiment has 
she not overcome, and, indeed, what in the circle of 
creation has been found suflicient to resist her powerful 
energies ? 

But, shall not these splendid conquests be subverted ? 
Egypt, that once shot over the world brilliant rays of 
genius, issunk in darkness. The dust of ages sleeps on 
the bosoms of Roman warriors, poets and orators. The 
glory of Greece is departed, and leaves no Demosthenes 
to thunder with his eloquence, or Homer to soar and 
sing. And shall not the remaining literature of the east, 
that has shone like splendid watchfires to the rest of the 
world, burn out and expire in gloom? Shall not the 
tide of ignorance roll across the bosom of the ocean, and 
undermine our own noble institutions, already become 
the pride and glory of the world, till they shall crumble 
and failto dust? Shall not the bright Sun of science 
that has careered its course upward to the heights of 
heaven, stagger, and fall forever backward behind the 
cloud-skirted horizon, and leave the world to the reign 
of darkness and ignorance? Be it so! —let the last ray 
of light expire — only leave one flickering star hanging 





like the eternal Cynosure in the American sky — its rays 


shall penetrate the gloom, roll back the clouds of 
darkness, and usher ina glorious day of universal in- 
telligence, and the triumph of liberal principles. 


Who can say what shall not be the conquests of mind 
in its resistless course, or to what point in the universe 
of God her empire shall not extegd? Where we now 
behold floating stars and planets, shg may yet find means 
to discover populous cities, verdant vales and mountains, 
now showing the silver whiteness of winter, now the 
flushing bloom of spring, and now the golden colors of 
autumn. With her accumulation of means, she may 
yet survey myriads of worlds now deeply sunk in the ex- 
panse of ether, with all the accuracy of perfect vision. 
The human mind is destined to soar onward and up- 
ward like the bird of Jove till it mingles in the sunbeams 
of unfading glory. 
JUVENIS. 








BY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD, 
Editor of the North American Magazine. 


Original. 





*T isa sweet eve in autumn. The blue sky 
Of that blest season of the soul soars up 

In its pure beauty, while the winnowing breeze, 
Born of infinity, and winged from heaven, 
Wanders where’er it wills, o’er all the earth, 
Breathing the spirit of Elysian love. 

From the vast swell of sunset glory comes 
A broad, deep, rainbow gush of limpid light, 
A blaze of immortality, that bears 

The rapt soul upward, as on angel wings, 
That wave in the dim vision of our dreams. 


O’er yon sweet river isles—o’er all the hills, 
Cloven and jagged, mid whose dark wild cliffs, 
That dim the stream, a thousand shrubs and flowers 
Hang, as our hearts hang o’er the abyss of time; 
O’er all the far blue mountains, vast and lone, 
That cast titanic shapes upon the sky, 

Like the mailed heroes of an anarch age 
Slumbering on softest bosoms; o’er the woods, 
That crown the Apalachian pinnacles, 

And sweep along the valleys, still as stars 

When cherubim are watching o’er the world; 
O’er the low gurgling waters, now outspread 
Like an Itasca* in the wild, and now 

Sleeping in shadowy cavities; o’er the earth, 
With all its year-fall beauties, and the heaven, 
With all its melancholy glories, pours 

A sea of light, and the etherial spirit soars 

To breathe the inspiration of the hour 

As a sweet child climbs to its father’s bosom 

To meet his kiss, whose blood through every vein 
Rejoices, and whose eye reveals his soul. 


The sunlight fades; the pillared clouds, that seemed, 
But in the lapse of breath, a temple wreathed 

With radiance for angelic worship, now 

Float o’er the heavens, cold, pale — and now the breeze 
Enters their twilight tents, aud they are gone. — 

Where our thoughts vanish — where our hopes become 
Phantoms of fear — where evening winds are born, 
And parted spirits rest! Sage! canst thou tell? 


In the hushed charm of her solemnities 

The crescent moon comes forth mid chequering clouds, 
That o’er her pallid beauty throw the charm 

Of the Ideal — of the soul’s own realm — 

Music, heartfelt, and eloquence divine, 

Like pulses of the virgin bosom, heard 

In solitude of flowers, when o’er the banks 

Of thyme, and vales of violets, and hills, 

Of hoar gigantic woods, Time’s ancient shrines, 
The echo fairies and the dryades 

Glide with the oreads and commune of love. 


Ye awful sympathies, that link our hearts 

To the wild solitudes of rock barred dells, 

And hoary hills and ever flowing streams, 

And valleys breathing Quiet! Let me catch 

The spirit of your silent sanctities, 

And learn to bear the burden of men’s talk, 
With an invisible though haughty scorn, 

That, like a mirror, shows them which they are ! 


Through sundered crags, and hanging woods, whose leaves 
Wave like a myriad sunbows in the breath 

Of our inspiring Autumn, rush the streams, 

That, as they mingle with the ocean deeps, : 
Lift up their voices in eternal hymns. — 





Mysterious life! whose evidence is power, 





Or in the voice that utters oracles, 





Or in the solemn sound, that hath no words, 

Thou dost pervade all nature — the deep sea, 

The craggy mountain and the heart of man; 

And art a glory — whether, at thy touch, 

The insect’s little wings, of pictured hues, 

Float on the air, or whether, at thy voice, 

The dreadless eagle’s sun-affronting eye 

Pierces the heavens; alike thy power is felt 

When the soft flame sheds blessings round the heart, 
And when volcanoes pillar midnight skies. 


Like giants on the #gean promontories, 

Rooted in earth, but hreathing the sweet heavens, 
The gnarled oaks of ages hang from crags 

O’er waters in their turbulent career, 

And fling their mighty arms abroad, and sigh, 

In midnight winds, their Druid oracles ; 

And ne’er have ceased their voices, since in wrath 
The imprisoned Ocean of the Lakes rose up 

And swept the mighty mountain from its throne, 
And to the Atlantic in wild foam, went down, 
Like death to Arinageddon’s war of Doom. 


How beautiful the moonlight on thy stream, 
Mohiccan-hittuckt! As we glide, methinks, 

I see the mammoth on the mount, and hear 

The mightier Yagesho, for his prey, 

Ravining through forests ne’er by wild men trod. 
Yet here the waters like a child repose, 

The purple foliage floating round my barque, 

Save where the breeze wrinkles the depths, or rocks 
Whirl the still current, that delays to join 

The pinewoods in their melancholy song. 


’Tis such a night as gentle hearts desire, 

And, like the courtesies wayfarers meet, 

It soothes and saddens, for ’t is found not oft 

In earthly pilgrimage. The low, faint breeze 

Steals through the cedars and the fir-wood copse, 
With those deep, tender, solemn whisperings, 

That stir the heart like music. From the sky 

The blest stars gaze with eyes that hallow thought, * 
And thrill the spirit with revealments, born 

Of paradise to guide earth’s children home. 


Nor discontent, nor dark-browed melancholy, 
That rend and banquet on our hearts amid 

The madness of men’s mirth, can hither come 
The miscreations of distempered minds, 

The cold repellings of unuttered scorn, 
Self-torture and fixed hate, that oft become 

A portion of our being, enter not 

The mansions of the spirit, when it seeks, 

At dewy dawn, the fountain springs of love, 

And drinks pure waters from the well, amid 

The still and hallowed sabbath of the soul. 

Here let me linger like a pilgrim, far 

From passion, tumult, strife, and feast on thought, 
While hopes and fears, like desert winds, pass on 
To scorch the world’s great caravan, Resume, 
My worn and wearied heart! the earlier pulse, 
That throbbed for humankind, ere these were known, 
And, stern to thine own errings, render up 

The prayer of charity for all that breathe! 

Here let me think how far from wisdom’s path 
And Truth’s most pleasant places I have roamed, 
And with a heart of sorrow, look abroad 

The world, that sins where sin brings misery 
And peril, and a bitter bondage here, 

And unacquainted woe in other worlds. 


There is a time when sorrow on the soul 
Hangs like the mortcloth on the shrouded Dead, 
Deepening the darkness of Death’s mysteries ; 
When the barb rankles in the quickest depths 
Of the dark bosom, and strange shapes come forth 
From memory’s picture chamber to confront 
The awed, yet awful spirit ; but, amid 
The slumber of the solitary woods, 

he rainbow glories of the autumn hour, 
The sweet serenities of floating stars, 
And the low gurgling gush of waters blue, 

‘he mind is monarch of a realm of Peace. 





* The reader will note with what intense interest our distinguished 
and highly accomplished countryman surveys the scenery with which 
our beautiful land is gifted, and how he endeavors to impress upon the 
mind its charms. Mr Fairfield has shown powers of the highést 
order in his productions, and hasa right to demand the homage of the 
American people. It is certain that, if he be not esteemed while living 
he will be acentury hence — when the works of poets will be read here 
as they are in England.— Itasca Lake has lately been discovered by 
Henry R. Schoolcraft to be the source of the Mississippi. ‘On turning out 
of a thicket into a small weedy opening, the cheering sight of a transpa- 
rent body of water burst upon the view,’ says the book by Mr Schoolcraft, 
published by the Brothers Harper. ‘It was Itasca Lake —a beautiful 
sheet of water, seven or eight miles in extent, lying amid hills, crowned 
with pines, containing asingle island, and abounding with fish and tor- 
toise. Itsoutlet is buttwelve feet broad and with but an apparent depth of 
from twelve toeighteeninches!’ Ed. H. P. 


t The aboriginal name of the Hudson river, 
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This mighty oak 
By whose immoveable stem I stand, and seem 
Almost annihilated — not a Prince 
In all the proud old world beyond the deep, 
E’er wore his crown so loftily as he 
Wears the green coronal of leaves. — Bryant. 


Wauo has ever spent a summer on Garden-hill, and has not enjoy- 
ed aramble amid its beautiful landscapes and woodland scenes? 
Garden-hill is comparatively a little paradise. It is not in its exten- 
sive prospect, with villages clustered here and there, or with an 
equally extended view of the dark blue waters that border upon its 
base that its beauty chiefly lies; butit is here, among its trees, 
shrubs, and pleasant green meadows, and fields of ‘waving grass 
and grain,’ 


While deep the sunless glens are scooped between, 
Where brawl o’er shallow beds the streams unseen. 


And here too are its white houses, with tasteful gardens arranged 
between them — groves, fruit-trees, walks and flowers — 


As if for a banquet all nature were spread. 


There is one spot where I most delight to rove, and that isin a ver- 
dant lane, west of the village-green, leading to one of the stateliest 
oak trees I ever beheld, The trunk of this noble tree is so large 
that it would take three of us to reach around it with out-stretched 
arms. Its prim and immoveable roots after leaving a mossy eleva- 
tion around the bottom, forming a comfortable seat, penetrate into 
the ground and seem to extend toa greatdistance. About eight 
feet above the ground, four or five large umbrageous boughs ex- 
tend into the air, making a cool retreat from the heat of the summer 
sun. At the foot of the hill upon which stands this venerable oak, 
isa gentle, murmuring stream, whose green, grassy margin has 
often been the seat of the village school-girls as they hied away 
from the group ‘just let loose from school.’ How pleasing to hear 
their gay strains of mirth and glee mingled with the music of the 
flowing stream. How cheering to see their animation as they skip 
and hop around many wild flowers and roses, plucking the first buds 
of Spring. And there was the green bramble-bush, the wood-bine 
creeping over the wild briars, forming an alcove where the gay little 
creatures would amuse themselves by playing ‘hide and seek.’ 
And there, too, is the ‘cold spring’ with its clear, coo] water issuing 
from an adjoining rock. Oh, how refreshing was a draught of this 
pure water on a warm summer day. Sometimes the noisy geese, 
or paddering ,ducks would find their way into the brook, and then 
what fine times for the children! It was ten to one, if a poor duck 
or goose did not go home with a limping leg, or a disjointed wing, 
froma shower of stones which had been received from the litile 
shrewd rogues. Children from the city are dear things sometimes, 
—and Garden-hill was a famous place for city children, and city 
parents. — Here they roam at liberty ; and what can be more pleas- 
ing than to see a group of frolicsome children enjoying the fresh 
air of the country! Aunt Huldah’s Oak Tree seemed the place of 
general resort, and he or she was the ‘best feller,’ that took the 
first possession of the swing attached to its ample boughs. Various 
were the pursuits of the children. If berries and plumbs were 
not near, some would jump into their little wagons and ride down 
hill, while others were building their little play-houses, or making 
mill-ddms inthe brook. There was Tom a sprightly lad as I 
ever saw. When he was tired of his top, his kite, or his ball, away 
he would go with his bow and arrow, and aim at every bird that 
came within his observation. Inever knew him bring one to the 
ground, though I have often seen him make as desperate an effort 
as though he was an experienced sportsman. Tom never was tired 
until sun-down, and then you might plainly see from his weary look 
and down-cast eye, that he was indeed ‘tired of play.’ Tom had 
great ideas of military display, and you were sure to see his gun 
erected upon his right shoulder, and him marching along, his own 
captain, his own company, and his own band. 





As a party of us were leisurely seated beneath the shade of 
Aunt Huldah’s Oak one pleasant afternoon, Mr B——— humor- 
ously pointed out a spot by an ancient stone wall, where his grand- 
mother brought her silver spoons and plate in her apron, and hid 
them at the time of the revolutionary war —a time when neighbor- 
ing towns were plundered and burned by the inhuman barbarity 
of the British. An event too, which will ever be remembered, not 
only by the aged inhabitants who witnessed the deed, but by poster- 
ity at large, and every little incident worthy of notice will ever be 
treasured up and handed down from one generation to another, 


Aunt Huldah’s Oak Tree, could it speak, would tell a longer story 
thanI car tell. Its liberal branches and their foliage, have shelter- 
ed beasts as well as men fromthe burning sun of summer — the 
birds of the air have built their nests upon its highest branches, 
and warbled away the summer mornings with their songs of praise. 
—The dews of heaven have moistened it, and the clouds above 
have poured upon it gentle showers, and the setting sun has cast 
its brilliant rays upon every spangled leaf. The winds have sighed 
through its branches, and the autumnal frosts have brought its 
seared leaves to the ground. The snows of winter have lodged up- 
on it, and it seems to stand like a white-headed man telling a tale of 
days that are past. LETICIA. 


We sincerely trust that our correspondent, Leticia, will allow us 
the pleasure of knowing her real name. We know of no writer 
who has Miss Mitford’s style so exactly, and, if Leticia be prudent 
and studious, her writings will not fail of being as popular as those 
of the author of Our Village. An American Mitford, will do much 
for American manners, Ep. H. P. 





Wiel O1hiD SOMDUIaR. 


BY ISAAC MCLELLAN, JUN. 


Original. 





Ir is stated that the news was brought toa veteran of the Revo- 
Jution, when on his death bed, that his petition for a pension, which 
he had vainly waited for many years, had at length been granted. 
He only shook his head, and exclaimed, ‘It is too late— It is too 
late.’ 

Too late, too late! 
It comes too late to cheer 

The war-worn veteran’s heart 
For soon the creaking bier 

Before his door will sound 
And bear his mortal part 

To holy ground! 


Too late, too late! 
How oft that good old man 
When pointing to his scars — 
Those deep wounds bravely gained 
In honorable wars, 
Would moan the long delay 
Of justice and of right, 
And grieve to see his native land 
So tardy to requite. 


And as his aged eye would spy 
The tried sword that he wore, 
The ancient, martial dress, 
And old gun that he bore — 
’T would flash again with fire 
And scenes of stormy fight, 
Of winter’s camp, and toiling march 
Would throng upon his sight. 


Again he ’d see great Washington 
Ride past the mustered line, 

And Fayette spur his charger down 
The field of Brandywine, 

And Warren wave his flashing sword 
On Bunker’s bloody hill, 

And Heath and Brooks and Stark 
Once more their brave blood spill, 

And many a thought of glory 
His heart with pride, would fill. 


He ’d seem to hear the rolling drum 
The horn and piercing fife, 

And trump and clarion calling forth 
The armies to the strife ; 

He ’d see once more stern Morgan’s troop 
And Marion’s gallant train, 

With streaming fiag and gleaming sword 
Ride forth to fight again — 

But soon the freezing thought 
Of cold neglect would rise 

And tears of shame and sadness 
Would blind the old man’s eyes. 
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Original. 


Some forty years ago, the keeper of the prison, in —— 
County, State of New York, having secured with locks 
and bolts and bars everything in and about the premises, 
seated himself in his arm-chair, before the fire, to take 
his usual nap.; His faithful watch-dog lay at his side 
alternately closing his eyes and raising his head ina 
listening posture as though apprehensive that all was 
not right without. 


A halloo and tremendous knocking brought both master 
and dog to their feet and to the door. ‘Ho! jailor! 
exclaimed a gruff voice, ‘ take this rascal and jug him 
up safely thirty days, and learn him to pay his honest 
debts. Jug him—jug him. Jailor, I fancy he is rather 
leg-weary, for I have rode five miles on a fine trot, and 
made him keep up on foot.’ ‘You area cruel fellow,’ 
said the Jailor, leading the way tothe room where his 
family were sitting. ‘Be seated,’ said he to the pale, 
exhausted prisoner, ‘ I must learn by what authority you 
are committed.’ ‘ Authority!’ said the surly officer, 
handing the Jailor a paper, ‘I have authority to jug upa 
thousand such baby faces who will not pay their debts.’ 
The family turned on the prisoner a look of inquiry. 
Intense suffering was visible on his youthful features. 
«Mr Le Mott,’ said the Jailor, ‘have you no friends who 





would give bailthat you may enjoy the liberty of our 








narrow limits?’ ‘None.’ ‘Then it becomes my duty to 
wait upon you to the Debtor’s room.’ The prisoner took 
up a small bundle he had laid on the floor, and followed 
the Jailor. ‘A happy time to you,’ said the inebriated 
officer, —‘ I have done my duty.’ 

The Jailor unlocked the door and swung it back with 
acrash that made the prisoner shrink back. He enter- 
ed, and looked despairingly around the dreary room. A 
chair without a back, an old table and a pair of andirons 
constituted the furniture. ‘You will want a fire,’ said 
the Jailor. ‘Is there no provision, by law?’ asked the 
prisoner. ‘None at all. A thief, a robber, or a mur- 
derer may be supported here at public expense; but if a 
man owes another, he must support himself or die !—so 
says the laws of the State of New York.’ ‘I must have 
a fire to night or perish;’ said the prisoner. The Jailor 
ordered wood and fire to be brought. Itwasdone. ‘ Had 
I not better get the old rug and pillow?’ asked a young 
girl as she laid the wood on the andirons. ‘ You may,’ 
said the keeper. ‘I thought I would fetch an additional 
blanket to night, it is so cold,’ said the girl, as she 
dropped the bundle on the floor. ‘I»wish you was 
not so officious,’. said her master, ‘now be off!’ For 
some days, the prisoner called regularly for his wood, 
a tumbler of milk, and two crackers a day, and as regu- 
larly paid for them. He never complained of want or 
woe; and as no one went near except the girl, above- 
mentioned — whose business it was to wait on the pris- 
oners, unlock and lock the doors—it seemed to be for- 
gotten that a poor youthful debtor was incarcerated or 
suffering ina Debtors’ Room. But his resources soon 
failed him, and he stopped calling for his food, and sold 
his hat to purchase fuel for the remainder of his stay. 
Silent as he was on the subject of his wants, it was evi- 
dent from his wasting strength and emaciated frame that 
he was suffering severely. 

As P the waiting maid — daily carried him his wood 
and water, she contrived toconvey in a paper, a piece 
of bread and meat or something to keep him from actual 
starvation. Her instructions were, never to speak to a 
prisoner unless it were absolutely necessary. Le Mott 
was equally taciturn. The big tears as they 


Rolled down his face in ashower 
And fell on his bosom below 


rendered the only expression of his gratitude. P had a, 


faithful ally in a negro woman in the kitchen. She had 
often sent Betty to the !ritchens of the neighboring gentry 
to make known the wants of the suffering debtors. She 
did so,in this case, and procured asupply for a small 
daily allowance. 

The thirty days were now drawing to their close ; and 
Le Mott remarked that on such a day he hoped to be on 
his way to New York City, to his home and his mother. 
One morning the Jailor called his domestics, and gave 
each their directions. ‘To you P’ said he, ‘I commit 
the keys and all the concerns of the prison. Be faithful 
on pain of my displeasure. See that the criminals are 
fed, and supplied with water and fuel. Give the keys to 
no one, in my absence, except the High Sheriff. What 
he commands obey! The thirty days of Le Mott’s im- 
prisonment will expire on —— precisely at half past 
seven in the evening. Be sure not to release him a mo- 
ment too soon; —for in that case Iam accountable for 
his debt — nor retain him after that period unless his 
enemies clap another writ upon the poor fellow— which 
I suppose they intend doing —In that case, he must re- 
main another thirty days.’ ‘ Then he will die with hun- 
ger,’ said the girl. ‘No danger’ retorted her master, 
‘ while you have the keys of the pantry.’ 


The Jailor had but just gone, when the Sheriff came 
in. He wasa humorous, good natured Dutchman, and 
always called P ‘my Yankee Girl’ ‘Hark ye, my 
Yankee Girl,’ said he, ‘who has the keys?’ —‘ I have 
them myself, Sir.’—‘ Who do you intend to give them 
to in your master’s absence ?’ — ‘ None but yourself’ — 
‘Very well. Can you keep a secret? eh?’—‘I can, 
Sir.’ —‘ How long?’—‘ As long as it is right to do so.’ 
—‘ Will you keep mine forty years, girl— eh?’ ‘If it 
be my duty.” —‘ Then, hark ye, my Yankee Girl—I 
must be off to-day. You must take good care here. If 


a 
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possible, keep poor Le Mott out of the way of Lawyer 
W—. My deputies are all off you know. I cannot 
spend time to serve the execution on poor Le Mott my- 
self, so I have made Lawyer W deputy pro-tem for this 
emergency. Hear! girl, I was obliged to do so or serve 
it myself—eh! Now set your Yankee wits to work. — 
Hide him anywhere within the limits. Outwit the Law- 
yer. Youcando it—and be sure you keep my secret 
forty years hence. Women and geese are lawless, ha! 
ha!’—A moment more and the sheriff was galloping 
his horse up a by-lane, out of sight; and Lawyer W 
made his appearance on the opposite side of the court 
yard. Nota moment was to be lost, and no time for 
contrivance. P ran hastily up stairs, shut the outside 
door to the Debtors’ Room — locked it fast, and was be- 
low deliberately at work when the Lawyer entered. 
‘Where do you keep that rascal Le Mott,’ said he, tip- 
ping his hat a little on one side, and walking up and 
down the room. ‘ Mr Le Mott is in close confinement, 
Sir.” —‘ He will have occasion to stay there awhile, I 
fancy,’ said he, assuming an important air. ‘His time 
is nearly expired,’ said the girl calmly. ‘ Yes, yes, Girl, 
but mind ye I have a little bit of parchment in my pock- 
et.’ ‘I intend you shall have occasion to keep it there,’ 
thought she while pursuing her employments without 
appearing to notice the supercilious air of the Lawyer. 
‘T tell you, girl,” he continued, ‘I will show the fellow a 
thing or two. —I wonder how he will bear a ninety days 
tour of it?’—‘He will die of hunger,’ said P. ‘So 
much the better,’ he replied, ‘we can just sell the body 
or rather bones, and pay his debts; — but I am in haste. 
Is’pose you have no objection to my going up to see 
him ?’—‘ Not any, Sir, if he be visible.’ —‘ Visible !’ 
he repeated, ‘ what do you mean by that ? Is he a spook?’ 
{Ghost or Spirit.] ‘Imever asked him’ was the reply. 
Away he ran up stairs, but was back in an instant. — 
* Why did you not tell me the door was shut ?’ — ‘ You 
did not ask me, Sir..—‘ Where are your keys, Impu- | 
dence?’ said he. ‘In my pocket, Sir.’— ‘Give them to, 
me.’ ‘My: ‘orders were, to give them to no person | 
except the High Sheriff. —‘ Then he shall be here in a} 
moment.’ Sv saying, he moved off to call the Sheriff. 
As soon as he was out of the yard, P hastened to the} 
Debtors’ Room, opened the door, and said ‘Fly to the | 
closet in the opposite chamber, in an instant, Le Mott!’ | 
He obeyed. The doors were again locked, and P below | 
in time to escape the notice of the Lawyer, who not) 
finding the sheriff, came back to take measures to fright- | 
en the Yankee Girl and to get the keys. ‘The High| 
Sheriff’s orders are’ said he, ‘that you deliver the keys) 
or open the Debtors’ Room yourself.’ ‘He shall be | 
obeyed,’ said P and she immediately went up, and open-| 
ed both doors. ‘You area fine girl,’ said the Lawyer, 
as he sprang into the room. But looking around turned 
on her with a look of vengeance. ‘You are impudent | 
beyond endurance,’ said he. ‘You have liberated Le| 
Mott, and your master shall smart for it.’ ‘You are 
mistaken,’ said the girl, ‘Le Mottis in close confine- 
ment.’ ‘Show him to me,’ said he, ‘my good gir], and I 
will give you this dollar.” ‘I have two in my pocket, | 
Sir.,—‘If you will neither be bribed nor driven,’ said | 
the Lawyer, ‘I will search the house, and you may help | 
yourself.’ He turned to the opposite chamber and en- 
tered. ‘Search where you please, if you will keep out 
of the garret,’ said P in an under tone, just as he put his | 
hand on the closet door, where Le Mott was confined. | 
‘What's that,’ said he, turning on his heel, and two) 
leaps brought him to the garret, when he commenced a| 
noisy search. ‘ Don’t, don’t go there,’ cried P in great | 
agitation, at the same time stepping softly to the closet! 
door whispered, ‘ To the kitchen chamber— for life !’ 








Le Mott left his shoesand stole silently down stairs, 
while P busied herself in unlocking the doors of the 
Debtors’ Room. The Lawyer descended ina rage!’ 
* He is in that closet,’ said she, ‘now, !ook out, villain !’ 
While he was searching there, P ran down to see if all 
were safe below. Le Mott was safely stowed away in 
the dark, lowchamber over the kitchen. Faithful Betty 
was let into the secret so far as.to secure her assistance. 
There was but. a moment for consultation, before the 
Lawyer was in the kitchen, abusing the Yankee Girl, so 





far as language wasconcerned. Seeing the ladder which | 
led to the chamber above, he sprang upon the rounds. | 
‘Itis allover ’ thought P at the same time giving Betty 

a touch upon the elbow. Betty seized the Lawyer by the | 
cvat and brought him to the floor, saying, ‘ Youshall not } 
go into my chamber, and wake my baby, and steal my 
things.’ He turned on her with language which we} 
cannot repeat. ‘Ishall go into that chamber,’ said he.| 
Betty seized the tongs and mounting the ladder herself, | 
dared him to come, saying, ‘this ere nigger’s nest would | 
suit your broadcloth well.’ P had to interfere, and told 

Betty to treat the lawyer with more respect. ‘ Let him| 
walk up,’ continued she, ‘and see if there be anything 
there to suit him.’ ‘I have enough of your yankee cun- 
ning,’ said he, ‘ You will not deceive me again, Le Mott 
is in that chamber, and I willhavehim. Ill collect men 
and tear down the old kitchen, but ’ll find him.’ So 
saying, he left the house. 





As soon ashe was out of sight, ‘ Le Mott,’ said P, | 
‘follow me to the cellar.’ He did so, and as he entered | 


sick and faint,’ said he, ‘I shall die before tomorrow | 


morning here.’ ‘Not if kindness can save you,’ thought 
P asshe closed the door, and locked it fast. Le Mott 
burst into loud weeping. ‘O my mother, my mother! he} 
exclaimed, could you see your poor George, sick at heart | 
—dying with hunger — hunted like a wild beast from| 
den to den.’— P heard no more, but with her faithful 
helper re-entered the cellar, with a foot-stove, candle, 
chair, blanket and a good, warm breakfast, which Betty 
had previously prepared, — made Le Mott as gomforta- | 
ble as possible, turned the key of the door again — shut} 
down the hatchways, and had but just reached the kitch-| 
en, when the Lawyer returned with eight or ten men. 
‘You have got yourself into deep water. Madam,’ 
said he, ‘I shall report you to the High Sheriff, immed1-| 
ately after his return.’— ‘ You havea right to do so, if you 
please,’ she replied. ‘Show me Le Mott, and all shall be | 
hushed,’ said he. ‘Ishall not do it,’ answered the girl. 
‘Do you hear, gentlemen?’ said he. ‘ Now, I will have 
Le Mott, if he isabove ground.—‘ That is very well| 
put in,’ said Betty,‘ What if he is not?’ The whole 
party burst into a loud laugh. The Lawyer swore, and 
sprang intothe Chamber. ‘Give mea light,’ he said, 
‘’tis dark as midnight.’ A light was given him. Two! 
others went up, and made satisfactory search, and re- 
turned to the kitchen, covered with dust and cobwebs. 
‘I told you it was a good place for broadcloth,’ said Bet- 
ty showing her real,negro ivory. ‘Iam confident that 
Le Mott is within this yard,’ said the Lawyer to his men 
‘that girl would not dare to liberate him, before his time 
had expired. But where she hides him is another thing.’ 
‘Have you searched the cellar ?’ asked one of his com- 
panions. ‘Anew idea,’ said he, ‘where is the cellar ? 
Is it locked ?’— ‘ It is.’ ‘Give me the key,’ said he, ‘or 
we will break the door to atoms.’ P replied calmly, ‘just 
as you please, sir,’ —*‘ Do you see her impudence 2’ said 
the Lawyer, ‘ But the law gives us liberty to go through 
the house if we can but enter it; and we are safely in.’ 
‘ You have no right to break an outside door, have you, 
Sir?’ —‘ no,’ —‘ Well, the cellar can only be entered by 
the hatchway, outside the building. It contains the pri- 
vate property of my master. Ifyou break in, you are 
guilty of burglary.’— ‘She isright,’ said one of the gentle- 
men, ‘ we must not break an outside door, or intrude on 
private property. But,’ said he, turning to P,‘ why do 
you wish to secrete Le Mott ?’—‘ Because I believe he 
is unjustly imprisoned, and will die with cold and hun- 
ger, if hebe shut up for another month.’ —‘ Has he no 
money ?’—‘ He has not.’—‘nor friends?’—‘I have 
never seen him have any,’ —‘ Why do you not give him 
food and fuel yourself?’—‘I have none to give.—I 
must be faithful to the trust reposed in me.’ ‘Who has 
kept him from starving?’—‘Your mother, and other 
benevolent ladies.’-— ‘ How came they to know his wants?’ 
—‘Isent Betty to beg for him.’—‘Is he a friend of 
yours ?’—‘ He isnot. I never have spoken three words 
to him, until to day ?’— 





| 
| 


‘How did you know he was in want?’ ‘His pale 
face, trembling limbs, and emaciated form told me that, 





the cold, damp cellar, a shiver came over him. ‘Iam)| 


- an honest Yankee Girl,’ said he —‘here are two 
‘shillings, give Le Mott a supper.’— The Lawyer now 
\turned the whole artillery of his wrath on his friend. 
| But all soon dispersed—the Lawyer swearing he would 
return and watch the house all night. The first mo- 
/ments of this cessation of hostilities, were occupied in 
conveying to the cellar, a cot bed, warm blankets, more 
‘fire, &c. Le Mott from long abstinence, had become 
ivoracious, and had eaten himself sick from the contents 
‘of the cellar cupboard. The bed was prepared, some 
, medicine administered, and he was made as comfortable 
‘as his situation would allow. The dreaded night came 
lon. The guards were stationed outside the wall of the 
| yard. It was a long, dreary night. Le Mott was very 
'sick, and P could not go out doors to getto him. He 
i begged to be taken out— his enemies could but kil] him 
—he should die there. P reasoned with him as well as 
she could —there was no way to spee‘ to him, but by 
‘putting her mouth close to a small crack in the floor 
,above him; and then there was danger that the guards 


jmight hear. She begged him to put on patience for 


jtwenty four hours more. She said ‘ you will then be 


; free —should I now let you out, all will be lost.’ 

At last the morning dawned —the guards withdrew 

to warm and refresh themselves. Le Mott was brought 
up to a good fire, and fed and warmed, and was then re- 
stored to his dark retreat before the sleepy Lawyer made 
his renewed appearance. He did appear, however, and 
remained about the premises most of the day, alternately 
'thrgatening and flattering, without success. His object 
| then was, to ascertain precisely when Le Mott’s time 
expired. ‘I advise you to be here early,’ said Betty, 
\‘ certainly by nine o’clock.’ — ‘I will be here by sunset,’ 
said the Lawyer. ‘ You will have a long night of it,’ 
‘said Betty drily. 
Sunset came —all was calm and still — half past seven 
‘arrived — but no guards were there. P had selected 
two credible witnesses to be present, the ladder in the 
‘kitchen was transported to the wall in the yard. Le 
Mott came out of his hiding place — received some pro- 
vision for his journey — shook hands silently “with his 
deliverer --not forgetting Betty — ascended the ladder 
—let himself down by a rope—reached the opposite 
side in safety, and took up his solitary march for New 
York. The Lawyer and his recruits were on the spot 
by eight — kept a weary watch, through the night, and 
in the morning they were infurmed that their victim had 
escaped them. 

For a time, the circumstance became a subject of uni- 
versal comment. Lawyer W was every where saluted 
by the title of ‘ The Lawyer out-witted.’ But time wore 
away the impression—the haughty Lawyer reinstated 
himself in the good opinion of the community — though 
famous for deeds of oppression, while the poor Yankee 
Girl, and her labor of love were forgotten. 





B. 





BOWHOOD. 


Original. 








Licuts and shadows! sunshine and shade, dreams of 
happiness, and of disappointment. The careless step — 
the laughing lip, and restless eye—the indifference 
which neither hopes, nor fears — gay and sportive heed- 
lessness were the®marked characters of our younger 
days. Our life, like that of the butterfly, was at first 
duil, as in its chrysalis, but when our wings had ‘ trem- 
bled in the worm,’ and we were set free, how full of an- 
imation! We roved from hill-top to hill-top— we saun- 
tered from dale to dale— we pulled the flower-blossoms 
from the river-banks with eager curiosity! How like 
those flower-blossoms were our childhood days, envelo- 
ped with lights and shadows! 

Our solitude, then, was filled with company. Our 
minds needed no living associates. We found other and 
better ones, amongthe manifold works above and around 
us. We discovered, daily, things new to us; and each 
little knowledge opened to us other new objects. We 
went forward tirelessly and wantonly, prying every- 
thing to pieces, examining all things which we met, and 
striving to find a blue sky or a bright star behind every 





Sir. Ihave seen too many starving debtors, Sir.’ — ‘ You 





obstructing cloud. 
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But how dream-like is the past! We cannot now 
turn back our steps; we cannot roam with our play tel- 
lows as of yore. Ah, alas! they are not to be met with 
here. Many of them have gone, like the vanishing 
stars of the morning; and shadows seem to rest upon all 
ovr hopes. We cannot tell that the sun will rise. The 
deep, thick mists still rest on the mountain-tops, and the 
sky is becoming covered with a spreading haze. How 
dark are the shadows which gather around! and yet 
who can tell that the sun will not, in all his splendor, 
come forth to cheer us onward in our path ? 

Ihad one acquaintance, who was all that was lovely 
and beautiful. His mind wasa rare piece of mechan- 
ism. It was full of niceties, singularities, and beauties. 
He loved a quiet stream which coursed on near his 
dwelling. It was his retreating-place in hours of des- 
pondency and trouble; and in a small boat would he of- 
ten dash out upon its deceitful bosom, to make oblivious 
the day, by bis seclusion from the world. That river’s 
bed was his grave; and dark shadows hang over it, 
whenever it comes under my contemplation. 

Is it not melancholy that one and another of our 
friends, should thus be taken away; that we should see 
those who have been endeared to us in childhood by ties 
the strongest, turning to ashy paleness and conveyed to 
the grave? Does it not, also, when we see ourself, 
the last, lone trunk upon the plain, create in us hopes 
and beliefs that we are spared a little longer, to fit our- 
selves for the entering of more blissful regions, to meet 
those who were worthier than ourselves, and who have 
gone before us ? 

But yet there are lights of boyhood —bright, burning 


Broke upon the eye of sadness 
In a calm and lucid prose, 

Tuned the harp to notes of gladness, 
Touched by the inspiring muse ; 


And mid Fancy’s wildest bowers, 
Snatched from Ruin’s downward hurl 
A Bouquet of transient flowers, 
And transformed it into Pearl.° 


Silent, be the pen of envy, 
Mute, the slanderer’s venomed voice, 
Richer minds henceforward ken thee ~ 
And their aid your heart rejoice. 


Purer still and yet more cheering 
Each successive page appear — 
Brightly on your way careering 
Through the annals of the year. P.H.B. 


“*The Third Volame of the Pearl was a continuation of the second 
volume of The Bouquet. The name of the paper was changed 
when the present Editor commenced his labors. 
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Norice. — Subscribers who are indebted for the third volume of 
this paper, will confer a favor by forwarding the amount due to us 
without delay. They who do not wish to continue their support 
are requested to give this number to the Post Master who deliver- 
ed it, that it may be returned with the name. Post Masters and 
others who will interest themselves in obtaining subscribers, shall 
receive six copies of the paper for fifteen dollars. All payments | 
must be made in advance, because we pay in advance for every 
thing used in the publication of the paper. Any one who shall neg- | 








and cheering lights. We gaze on them with rapturous 
joy at all times through life. They hold us to them us 


| 


lect complyiag with these terms, will be charged two dollars at the 
|| expiration of every six months. However, we expect not and wan 


t| 


with ‘hooks of steel,’ and we are happy when we behold | not such subscribers. Three dollars paid in advance, is of more | 


their beauty and brilliancy. How interesting is it to 
contemplate the friendships of early days, and the thou- 


use than the prospect of four dollars at the end of the year. 





We commence our labors on the fonrth volume of this work } 


sand incidents which varied our path as we pressed on-||with our hopes high, and expectant of renewed success, and are | 


ward toward the crowded arena of life! Our sports, | 
with their many laughable combinations— our escapes 


anxious to superinduce to our exertions the patronage of the liberal | 
and enlightened. It is not our intention to devote the pages of this | 


3 x : || work to scientific and philosophical tractates — nor to the consider- | 
from dangers, and the romantic scenes in which we so, 
' 


often engaged, furnish a world of thoughts, when we) 


look with a retrospective gaze into the past, and we, 


ation of any one branch of learning. Every science at this day, | 
|} almost, has one or more periodicals expressly devoted to the diffu- 
| Sion of intelligence connected with its history and advancement; 





would not be deprived of their hallowed influences. || and religion has her watch-towers and signal-sites placed at almost | 
: : . ; ‘ . ! every ; shich li ig > expec > Phere | 
They come like rich sounds of music on the silent night |; every point from which light might be expected to proceed. There 


when the hours have veiled their bright faces: and their! |exist, however, comparatively few periodical works which are | 
es; sir! | 

dancing gait has changed to the dull creeping of palsied | 
age. Oh, boyhood! bright, keautiful boyhood! how! 


lovely are thy scenes—how matchless art thou in the 
sanctity of thy influences. P. 





When clouds gather under the firmament, and fling a shade of thick 
darkness and de: p glocm over the vale of life, and a man’s lot seems so 
hard and « ppressive that his mind or his fancy tells him it will be sup- 
ported with difi.culty, he is inmediately aroused into emotions of ecsta- 





cy, if, though his existence be as i! were ina desert, he find one ‘air | | 


spirit for his minister. With feelings akin to these which may be sup- 
posed to excite such a person, We have perused the simple lines, addres- 
sed to ourselt, annexed below. They were penned by a lady, whoseaze, 
aside from any cther consideration, would c mmand respect, and the 
productions of whcse eriginal and pure mind, when contemplated in 
connection with her amiability and simplicity of character fill the mind 
with sw: et satisfacti: n, which becomes sweeter and still more sweet as 
its knowledge of her interesting history increases. ‘Though totally un- 
worthy of so kind a :ribute and so beautisul a compliment, we give it 
a place, supposing that it will do no harm, if it accomplish no good pur- 
ose, 
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Yes! we hail your precious pages, 
Where no angry passions sweil, 

Where no party conflict rages, — 
Peaceful Pearl, we love thee well! 


Patient, and with toil untiring, 

You have ranged through classic fields, 
Culled with care the unaspiring 

Sweets, which tasteful genius yields; 


And amid the world’s commotion, 
Competition, strife and war, 

Shown a pure, intense devotion 
To Refinement’s literature — 


Told the lover’s tender story, 
Biographic sketches sought, 

Sung the hero’s marshal glory, 
And the moral lesson taught — 


properly fitted to be introduced into a family, the members of | 
which find their time too valuable to be thrown away, and yet | 
|| whose intervals of leisure, detached from atiention to more weighty 
duties, will not allow thei to take up a work of large dimensions, 
and of great range and expansion of thought. 

This work is intended for the family circle — for the lover of re- | 
fined literature — for the admirer of those sentiments, which when | 
practised give a charm and true embellishment to civilized life, and | 
||which render a man happy in his relations to his fellow beings — | 
|! and is calculated to nourish a passion for letters —the indulgence 











|; of which ‘tends to silence the iroportunity of other passions, which 
||can seldom be gratified without consequent misery.’ 

|| ‘The character of the work is too well known to render it neces 
sary to give aimore extended expression of the objects it has in | 
i|view. It is sufficient to say that the happiness of those who sup. 
port it is the grand object of its conductor. 





Wasuincton CottEcE — ComMENCEMENT. — So far as its means 
for giving a strictly collegiate education are regarded, Washington } 
College, in this city, may be considered as one of the best institu- 
tions in this country. We are of the opinion —and our opinion is 
founded on observation not very limited —that those colleges which 
are able and which actually pay their professors large salaries, are 
in no respect so worthy of the attention and support of a parent or 
so well calculated to do justice to the claims of a student as those 
less richly endowed, and which are, consequently, compelled to be 
more stinted in the ejectment of funds into the purses of profes- 
sors. Our rich colleges are the haunts of Idleness, and she is not 
worshipped merely by the students. It is the besetting sin of the 
professors, in adoration, to rest quietly before her. — The professors 
are the promoters, nay, they are the originators of 2 literary luxa- 
ury and of a sloth, which, commingled, crush all intellectual vigor, 
and which render an institution a very poor place for the aequisi- 
tion of that education which, as a sophomore would say, is merely 
the foundation on which a superstructure is to be reared, at once 
perhaps, glorious and enduring. Each Professor with a large sal- 
ary generally fincs his station quite a sinecure, and it is remark- 
able how many of them lose their consciences, and forget the 
promptings of duty after they have, for a few months, assumed 
their sounding title. 

We were so fortunate as to be able to be present at Christ’s 
Church on Commencement Day. The exercises of the candidates 
for the degree of A. B. were creditable to the youthful orators — 
to their tutors, and to the college in general. We were much grati- 





subjects — by the uniform correctness of the style of delivery — 
and by the chasteness of the various styles of composition exhibited 
by those who appeared upon the stage ; and we express no forced 
opinion, in saying, that we never witnessed the exercises of any 
college which gave us so great an intellectual treat, and from which 
we retired with richer satisfaction. 





Ovr CorrEsPoNDEN's are entitled to the most hearty thanks for 
the graceful productions which they have been so kind as to send 
for our columns. The present number, is ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, and 
contains, it will be perceived, articles from some writers whose 


names we are not allowed to mention, and from our esteemed 
friends 


S. L. Farrietp Author of ‘The Last Night of Pompeii’ &ec. 
Isaac Mc LEtuan, Jun. “©The Fall of the Indian,’ &c. 
ALBERT PIKE « « ©Hymns to the Gods,’ &c. 

Mrs P. H. Brown «  « *Retirement’ &c. 


authors, whose many valuable productions have rendered thelt 
names ‘towers of strength’ in the weedy garden of American Liter- 
ature. The next number will contain an Oricrnat Piece of Music, 
and = be enriched, probably, with original productions from the 

ens 0 
Mrs L. H. Sicourney Authorof ‘Sketches,’ Poems, &c. 

Mrs P. H. Brown 
Atonzo Lewis 
ALBERT PIKE 

G. W. THomPpson Author of ‘ Poems’ &c. 

J. G. Wuirricr 2d “ ‘Legends of New England’ 

G. W. Licur Editor of the ‘ Essayist,’ ‘Mechanic,’ &e. 
Isaac Mc LELian, Jun. 

The Musical Department of the work, hereafter, will receive the 
valuable aid of E. Ives, Jun., Principal of the Musical Academy at 
Philadelphia, Author of the ‘ American Psalmody,’ &c. &c. 

With the assistance of these writers and of ofhers who are very 
kindly disposed to render their services for the advancement of 
our humble sheet, we feel able to demand public patronage; for 
our work is not printed on brown paper — it is not filled with the 
productions of the English hot-bed periodical press, nor eimbellish- 
ed (!) with old worn out wood-cuts, which have no resemblance to 
the places they presume to represent. It is printed, on the contra- 
ry, on costly paper, with much care and accuracy, and is American 
so far as we know how to make itso. Therefore, they who wish 
to encourage home-fabrics, have a fair chance to display their liber- 
ality. The inland towns are already awake —and the post-paid 
letters, bringing ‘golden opinions’ or what is equivalent, are flow- 
ing in upon us with a rapidity which is truly encouraging. Will 
the Atlantic Cities still continue their munificent aid, and wil] every 
citizen of Hartford, and every native of Connecticut remember that 
he is concerned in the existence and prosperity of this Journal ? 


Author of ‘ History of Lynn,’ ‘Poems’ &e. 





Piaciarists are becoming so intolerable that our duty seems no 
longer to be a matter of question, and therefore, with much re- 
spect, we ask the Editor of the Christian Secretary, in this city, 
who is, we believe, a merciful and charitable gentleman, todo jus- 
tice to the Zelot. who figures so conspicuously in the poet’s corner 
of his paper, and trust that the poet’s offerings will be, henceforth, 
cast away, for they are polluted. Pilferers of poetry or prose are 
bad enough in any circumstances, but they add brazenness to their 
badness when they publish their thefts in a print devoted to the in- 
terests of religion and the geod of society. Pilferers are nut ex- 
pected to write hymns, and their patch-work would rest with far 
better grace among the Highland Hills, where it was first formed, 
than in the presence of an enlightened community. It was buta 
few weeks since, that the person, who has been fora long time 
rendering himself ridiculous by his crudities in the city papers 
here, stole the best portions of his articles from ‘The Dying Year’ 














fied, and unexpectedly, too, by the comparative freshness of the 


of Mr Whittier, and not being contented with his theft, added to 
this sin — the more memorable sin of murder. 

Now, with pain, we have made these remarks, because the young 
man who is the sinner in this case, we understand, is capable of 
making himself a respectable citizen, if he omit not the duties de- 
volving upon him as an accountable ageut; and we sincerely hope 
our remarks will cure him of his impure propensities —in respect 
to the poetry of others. 





A visit, a day or two since, to the Room of Messrs Richardson 
and Hare —the celebrated teachers of Penmanship — convinced us 
that the many eucomiums on their ability as teachers and practical 


|;penmen have not been misplaced. These gentlemen understand 


their business, and are competent to do justice to their pupils; and 
we recommend all who wish to attain a good, free hand-writing to 
call at their Writing Room in Union building, and examine the spe- 
cimens and mode ofteaching. The terms are very reasonable, and 
general satisfaction has always been manifested by those who have 
been placed under their tuition. 





Tue PrinciPLes or Puysio.ocy applied to the preservation of 
Health, and to the imprevement of Physical and Mental Educa- 
tion. By Andrew Coube, M. D. —Family Library. No. LXXI 
Within the past four or five years, attention to physical education and 

to the subjects convected with i has been increasing ; and the press has 

been prolific of its instrumentality in diffusing intelligence, calculated to 
accomplish a vast amoun of good by its tendency to remove the causes 

of human suffering. — Much remains, however, to be accomplished —a 

wide field is cpen for the cperations of the benevolent ; and the sum of 

human happiness will be greater in proportion to the circulation of 
works like the (ne we have just perused. 

We think, Dr Combe has wri ten an excellent work. It is admired for 
its simplicity of expression — for its plainness and direct bearing on the 
subje t treated of — for its exposition of those little causes wh’ch often- 
times prove very deleterious to the human system — for its hi 3h charac- 
ter for benevolence ; and, in fine, it is admired as the cheapest and best 
work on this subject which has appeared in this country. It isa work 
which the general reader and the student shoul. not fail to make a vade 
mecum—a bcsom companion. It wil be found at the Bookstore of 
Messrs Robinson & Pratt, and of Mr Roderick White whose counters 
are always filled with new and choice books from the Atlantic Cities, as 
soon as they are published; and whose attentions to customers render 
a visit to their stores exceedingly pleasant. 
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Works in Press, 


History of the United States, Vol. Il. By George Bancroft. — The first 
volume of this work is published, and it is said to be well worthy of 
support. From extracts which we have seen and from what we know 
of Mr Bancroft’s habits of diligence and study, and from what welearn 
concerning the abundance of his resources and the quality of his mate- 
rials, we have no hesitation in declaring that the work, in our humble 
opinicn, will be as perfect and faithful as itis possible that it should be 
under any other person’s direction. Its immediate and extensive circu- 
lation is desirable, We should, as Americans, have a pride in the pro- 
duction of such a work; and we should remember that the author’s ar- 
dor may be chilled in this very arduous enterprise, if his countrymen 
exhibit their wonted coldness and apathy. Every lover of this country 
and of its history, who is able, will adorn and enrich his library with 
these valuable volumes so soon as they are issued. There should be no 
waiting for the finishing of the series. The author should not virtually 
be told that if he will starve himself till he finishes his magnificent work 
he shall thereafter fare sumptuously — this is but poor encouragement, 
if any ; and its commonness is such, that some change would be heartily 
welcome. Let American Authors have encouragement more direct and 
instantaneous, and we shall not be obliged to import as is now our prac- 
tice. We have a plenty of the raw material for literature in this country, 
and when the tariff is fastened on foreign literature, our mental facul- 
ties will spin for and weave all the fabrics which can be consumed — 
there is no doubt about the matter, none! not the least! 


The Token and Atlantic Souvenir for 1835, Vol. VIII — It will contain 


articles by Gulian C. Verplanck, F. W. P. Greenwood, H. W. Longfellow, | | 


James Hall, Grenville Mellen, John Neal, B. B. Thacher, Author of the 
Gentle Boy, Mrs L. H. Sigourney, Miss Sedgwick, Miss Leslie, Miss H. 
F. Gould, Author of the affianced one, and many other distinguished 
writers. The Embellishments have been prepared at a great expense. | 
Six of the plates are copied from subjects painted expressly for the work 


by Doughty, Fisher, Weir, Harvey &c.—and among the engravers are || 


Gallaudet, Neagle, Smillie, Ellis, Iiman and the accomplished artist and 
workman Cheney who has done himself honor, by his fine productions, 
for many years. The publisher does not promise so much as he did last 
year, and the work, we think, will be superior. 


The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, Vol. 
VI. —It will contain, in addition to the usual variety of Astronomical, 
Meteorological, Statistical, and Miscellaneous information, both Domes- 
ticand Foreign, a Treatise on the Meteors of November 13, 1833, a his- 
torical sketch of p.criodical literature, with a view of the né wspapers 
and other periodical publications in the several States; a historical 
notice of Banking in America; a view of the progress and condition or} 
the Bank of the United States; and an account of the Banking Institutions | 
of each of the States in the Union. This work we have found valuable | 
in years gone by; and have atrust that it will be useful next year. If 
the sketch of periodical literature be a finished one it will be worth the 
price of the whole volume. 








Works of Benj. Franklin; with a life, notes and illustrations, by 
Jared Sparks. — Hilliard, Gray & Co. have issued proposals for publish- 
ing these, which will be printed in the same style of execution as are 
the writings of Washington which were published a few months since. 
The price of large copies, on fine paper, is to be three dollars a volume. 
The first volume is to be enriched and filled up with the life of thet great 
man, whose virtues and character have done as much as the reputation 
of any other American to lend a lustre to the light which: beautifies and 
exhibits the Confederacy of the West. 

The Brothers Harper have published, or have in press, the following 
works: 

Sophocles — Translated by Thomas Francklin, D. D. 18mo. 

Mrz Sherwood’s Works, 12 mo. Third volume of the Complete and 
Uniform Edition. 

Discovery of the Source of the Misstssippi —By Henry R. Schoolcraft, 
Esq. 8vo. 

Two Old Men’s Tales—'The Deformed and the Admiral’s Daughter — 
In2Vols. 12mo. 

Ayesha, the Maid of Kars — By the author of ‘Zohrab the Hostage, &c. 
In2vols. 12mo. 

Visits at Home and Abroad —By Mrs Jameson. 2Vols. 12mo. 

Speculation — By Miss Pardoe. A Novelin2 Vols. 12mo. 

Things as they Are: or Notes of a Traveller through some of the Mid- 
dle and Northern States. 12mo. 

Initia Latina, or the Rudiments of the Latin Tongue, illustrated by 
Progressive Exercises. By Charles H. Lyon. 12mo. 

History of Persia—By Tytler. No. 70 Family Library. 18mo. 

Salmagundi— New and improved Edition. In2Vols. 12mo. 


Necessity of Popular Education, as 2 National Object. By James 
Simpson. 18mo. 





Periodvical Publications. 


The United States Magazine. —It is the intention of Park Benjamin 
and Epes Sargent, Jun., gentlemen eminent among the literati in 
the metropolis of Massachusetts, to publish a monthly periodical pam- 
phiet which isto be called the United States’ Magazine. The main 
novelty in respect to the work is, that Politics and Literature are to be 
mingled ; and that the leading principles of what is now termed the 
Whig party are to be advocated. In our opinion the Editors will strike 
upon a string efficient enough to awake the people of this land from the 
deep sleep with which they are bound, and of a nature so powerful as to 
Create an interest which shall raise American Periodical Literature to 
that eminence which its merits entitle it to hold. Long—sufficiently 
ong has American Taste watched with its greedy, slavish and wonder- 
ighted eye, the sicklied cast of thought, and the tinseled and gaudy 
works of art which are too often sent over to this country for support. 
Never did the American Aborigines purchase with greater avidity the 
beads and trinkets, which the Puritans exhibited to court their favor, 
than we, as a people, the works of avaricious and scheming Englishmen, 
who boast that Americans are dazzled with their cheap toys and Penny 
Picture Books, and will ‘pay a greater price for them than for the works 





as it regards the neatness of their typography and the quantity and qual- 
ity of their contents.’ 

It is not necessary for us to say more in regard to the contemplated 
Magazine. If our prescience be not false, the work will win its way into 
public favor, and will move forward with more of a railroad car’s speed 
than any work which has been commenced for many years. - 

The United States Medical and Surgical Journal, is the title of anew 
periodical, the first number of which is issued this month. Itis to be 
published once a month, with forty large octavo pages. It is to be edited 
by a number of respectable Physicians, and will be published by James 
Webster of New York City, to whom payments are tobe made. The 
price of the work is three dollars for twelve numbers. It appears to be a 
work of the highest order. Itis conducted ina highly creditable man- 
ner, and is managed with tact, certainly not inferior to that of the best 
foreign medical periodicals. Physicians should not neglect to notice the 
merits of such a valuable work. 

The Cincinnati Mirror, the best periodical, without any exception, 
on the West side of Hudson’s River is to pass on to its fourth volume in 
the month of October coming. It is to be supported by the talent of the 
West, principally ; and is to receive contributions from its industrious 
and enterprising editors, W. D. Gallagher and 'T. H. Shreve, and from 
Rey. Timothy Flint, Morgan Neville, Esq., J. A. M’Clung, Esq., B. 
Drake, Esq., J. B. Dillon, F. W. Thomas, author of The Emigrant, J. N. 
M’Jilton, Otway Curry ; and from Ladies, Mrs Julia L. Dumont, Mrs P. 
W. Ball, Mrs H.S. Haynes, Mrs C. L. Hentz. If the inhabitants of 
the West furnish not adequate support to the paper with this array of 
talent, they should be burdened and blasted with English Penny Maga- 
azines for a century to come —and if they were harassed by the locusts 
of Egypt it would be scarcely no infestation, in comparison. 

The Parthenon Magazine lately published at Union College and which 





has been conducted with considerable ability has been givenup. We 
| have not learned the causes of its decline, but suppose one cause was 
that mean and petty envy which creeps like a filthy serpent over all the 
literary enterprizes in our colleges. For the space of nearly two years 
| we received a very plentiful share of the ebullitions of those whose rank 
| and acknowledged originality and originality of judgment, we might 
have supposed, would have kept them at a decent distance from all hos- 
| tilities, instead of pushing them on to the constant utterance of har- 
angues, and to the actual meddling with our accounts. It isa fact that 
one whose self-conceit had placed him near if not at the very top of the 
consecrated eminence in all matters of learning, came so far from his 
perch as to endeavor to rob us of our ‘ginger-bread money’ by erasing 
without leave or license, names from our Subscription-book, deposited 
in the bookstore. This same piece of self importance would have ap- 
peared to greater advantage as a scholar and as a boy of learning, if he 
had gone about soliciting subscriptions — his tongue was just fitted for 
the business, being always covered with bubbles. The Editors of the 
Parthenon may have had to encounter many like the person above no- 
ticed, but, they have a reward for their labors in the warm thanks of the 
Alumni of Union. 


Harvardinia, is the title of a work about to be published by the un- 
| der-graduates of Harvard College. ‘It is intended to be a receptacle for 
| the fugitive thoughts and observations of young men,’ says the pros- 
H pectus, ‘engaged in the pursuit of Liberal Knowledge!’ There is a pos- 
| sibility that the young gentlemen will have ‘a sorrowful reckoning at 
| the end’ if they be not very shrewd in their money transactions. We 
| hope that the editors will be successful in their undertaking, however; 
| and that they will find no barriers toa long and respectable progress. 








Statistics, 


Our gold coinage, now in existence, will pass thus: The eagle $10 
| 66 3-4; half eagle $ 5 331-3; the quarter eagle $ 2663-4; this being the 
| true value of the pure gold now in these coins; the new coinage will 

contain as much less pure gold as will make the eagle and its parts pass 
| at $ 10, $5,and $250. The guineais $575; the sovereign $ 4 85; the 
| louis a’ or of France about $375; the doubloons, Spanish and Patriot, 
| $1560. The doubloons, both Spanish and Patriot, are by law the same 
value, for they are of the same weight and fineness; but the Spanish 
doubloon will pass for $ 17. 

The army of the United States consists of dragoons 363, artillery 1778, 
infantry 3,225; unattached soldiers and recruits 678, — total 6,054: mili- 
tia 1,346, 116. 

Steamboats on the Western waters, on the 1st January, 1834, 234, 
whose aggregate amount of tonnage is equal to 39,000 tons; they have 
cost three millions of dollars. The total yearly expense of running 
them is four million and a half. Sixtysix boats went out of service dur- 
ing 1931, 32 and ’33 — of these, 15 were abandoned as unfit for service; 
7 were lost by ice; 15 were burnt; 24 snagged ; and 5 destroyed by being 
struck by other boats ; thus 51 were lost by accidents. 





FAarvied, 


In this City, by the Rev. Samuel Spring, Rev. S. B. Morley of Spring- 
field, Mass, and Miss A. C. daughter of Selah Treat Esq. 

In this City, by Rev. M. H. Smith, Mr Leonard Daniels and Miss So 
phronia Bradley. i 

At New-Britain, by Rev. J. Cogswell, Mr Samuel Raymond of Bethlem, 
and Miss Mary North. 

At Colchester, Mr Giles S. Tainter of Buffalo, N. Y. and Miss Emma 
Comstock. 








Obituary. 

In Croyden, N. H., Benjamin Barton, Esq., aged 76. He removed from 
Royalstone, Ms., in 1735. At the commencement of the Revolutionary 
war, he repaired to Cambridge, in company with his father and elder 
brother; and afterward served at Bennington, at New York city, and 
on the banks of the Hudson river. 

In Chester. N. H., Mr John Sleeper, aged 80. He wasa volunteer at 
the battle of Bunker Hill, and among the last who left the ground. He 
was one of that intrepid band which made a forced march through the 
woods from Kennebec to Canada, and reached Canada in season to en- 
gage in the battle of Quebec, and witness the fall of the brave Montgom- 
ery. Here he was taken prisoner, and confined, with about 900 others, for 
nine months. From prison he was put on board an English frigate, which 
being blown off her course by contrary winds, was kept at sea until it was 
evident that provisions must run short. All on board were put upon al- 
lowance so long as any thing eatable remained ; and when at length this 
failed, the vermin of the frigate were devoured with great avidity — and 
before succor came, all the shoes on board had been boiled and eaten. The 
minutes of his service, which he preserved, have helped many a worthy 





On the 6th ultimo, at Detroit, Governor Porter, of Michigan, about 46 
years of age. He was appointed to the government of Michigan under 
the present national administration and in his official as well as private 
capacity, his liberal sentiments and practices endeared him toa wide cir- 
cle ; and his memory will long be respected by the people. 

In Portland, July 8th, Isaac Adams, Esq., aged 60. Mr Adams was 
much in public life, in the Legislature of Massachusetts, and of Maine, 
and in various other offices. He was for many years at the head of the 
municipal government of Portland. 


At his residence, in Culpeper, Richmond county, Virginia, in the 63d 
year of his age, William Champe Carter, Esq. The state possessed not a 
more estimable citizen than this lamented gentleman. He exhibited 
throughout life the essentials of a finished character, probity, intelligence 
and mildness. 


In Rowan county, N.C., Mr Henry Sleighter, a native of Hesse Cassel 4 
Germany, aged 83 years. There were two striking peculiarities about 
him. He never had but one tooth, and had no perspiratory organs. The 
first deficiency exempted him from the tooth-ache, and the latter from fre- 
quent catarrhalaffections. Butin very warm weather, the inability to 
sweat compelled him to resort to frequent effusions of cold water, in order 
toget rid of that heat which, in all other men, is carried off by perspira- 
tion. 

In Boston, Miss Harriet D. McLeod, aged 19 years. Less than forty-eight 
hours before her death, this amiable young lady was in the full bloom of 
| youthful health and hope. She was to have been married on Wednesday; 
her furniture was purchased, and the invitations to the wedding were 
| given out — when her sudden death changed the joyful preparations of 
| her intended marriage into the mournful solemnities of an unexpected 
funeral. 

At Saratoga Springs, on the 11th ultimo, Benjamin F. Deming, Repre- 
sentative in Congress, from Danville, Vt. 

In Northampton, Ms.,on the 10th ultimo, Mr Jacob Miller, in the 72a 
yearof hisage. Mr Miller wasa soldier of the Revolution, and was en- 
gaged in the suppression of Shay’s Rebellion in Massachusetts. 


At Hempstead, L. L, of consumption, James G. Watts, editor and pro- 
| prietor of the Hempstead Enquirer, in the 43d year of his age. He was 
fora long period, one of the editors of the Philadelphia United States 
Gazette. 

In this City, Mr Nathaniel Patten, aged 83 years. 

At Wintonbury, Mr Thomas Holcom ; his death was occasioned by the 
cut of ascythe on the foot, while cradling oats. 

At Bristol, Mrs Chloe Tuttle, aged 54, wife of Constant L. Tuttle, Esq. 
At Lisbon, Mrs Mary Tracy, aged 77 years. 

At Preston, Mr Robert Fowler, aged 54 years. 

At Norwich, Mrs Peggy Lathrop. 

At New-Haven, Mr William S. Hotchkiss, aged 62 years, 

At his residence in Schodak, Rensalaer Co. N. Y., Edmund C. Genet, 
Esq. He was ill but two days) Mr Genet was sent to this country as 
the first Minister Plenipotentiary by the French Republic,and was 
accredited by President Washington. Citizen Genet, as he was then 
called, was young, and made zealous efforts to enlist our government in 
the quarrel of France. The proclamation of Neutrality was issued by 
the President, whereupon the young Frenchman became much heated, 
and attempted to fit out armed vessels from Philadelphia. Being thwar- 
ted in this, his recall was demanded by Washington, and was effected. 
He however married in this country, and here spent his days in retire- 
ment. 

At Saratoga Springs, Charles R. Webster, Esq of Albany, in the 7n2d 
year of hisage. A native of Hartford,. Ct he served his time, as a Prin- 
ter, in the ancient House of Hudson & Goodwin ; and during the Revo- 
lutionary War, was associated in business with the venerable John Lang 
of Ilew York. In 1784, nearly fifty years ago, he went to Albany, and 
established the ‘ Albany Gazette,’ at the head of which paper he remain- 
ed for forty years. He was, during this period, extensively engaged in 
the Printing, Binding and Book-Selling business, 

In this City, Mr Henry Bailey aged 42 years. 

In this City, Mr Harvey Smith, of Enfield, aged 19 years, son of Mr 
Orril Smith. 

In this City, Mrs Chloe Edgerton, aged 57 years. 

In this City, Miss Maria Frsbee, aged 19, 

Died, at Middletown, on Wednesday the 6th, inst. Hon. Stephen Titus 
Hosmer, late Chief Justice of this State, aged 71 years. The decease of 
this great and good man calls up to our recollection along series of public 
services, and presents before us acharacter eminently worthy of notice. 
A long acquaintance with him, and a just estimate of his virtues, induces 
us to give a brief sketch of his life. He was born January, 1763, and grad- 
uated at Yale College 1782. He studied law in the office of Dr Wm. 8. 
Johnson, of Stratford,and became a distinguished member of the bar. 
He sustained several important offices in the government, and in 1815 was 
appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court, and in 1819 Chief Justice of the 
State. In 1832 he retired from the bench, having arrived at the age of his 
legal incapacity, though in the full vigor of his intellectual powers. 

Few men in Connecticut have been more deservedly and universally 
esteemed than Judge Hosmer, and as a jurist he was among the most 
eminent and distinguished of our State. N. E. Review. 

In Fredericksburg, Va. Col. Thomas Minor, a soldier of the revolution. 
On Friday a few days before, he was walking as a pall bearer in the pro- 
cession in honor of Lafayette, with a firmness of step and erectness of 
carriage, truly wonderful in one of his advanced age, nearly 83. 

In Andover, on Wednesday last, Milton, son of the Rev. Milton Badger, 
aged one year and seven months. 

In Topsfield river, on Sunday, drowned, Miss Louisa, daughter of Mr 
Ebenezer Towne, aged 18, 

In this city, Eliza, daughter of Mr Henry Barnard, aged 9. 

At East Windsor, on the 4th inst. Mrs Dorcas Terry, 76, wife of Dea. 
Samuel Terry. 
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